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THE BALLOT'S BURDEN 

WE have tried in the United States almost every scheme 
known in the history of politics except simple, direct, 
responsible government. By a strange perversity of 
fate, the fear of democracy and the passion for democracy have 
led to the same result — the creation of a heavy and complicated 
political mechanism, yielding quickly enough to the operations 
of the political expert and blocking at every turn the attempts 
of the people to work it honestly and efficiently. Powerful 
private interests find their best shelter behind a multiplicity of 
barriers, politicians have no desire to make plain the rules of 
the game, and reformers generally attack corruption or ineffi- 
ciency by adding some new office or board of control. As an 
outcome, we now have such a complex of offices, commissions, 
caucuses, primaries, conventions and elections that the ordinary 
citizens, engrossed in the struggle for a livelihood, have been 
unable to maintain control over their own government, and it 
has fallen more and more completely into the hands of the pro- 
fessional politician, aptly described by Mr. Childs as one " who 
knows more about the voter's political business than the voter 
does himself." * Before we can accomplish any considerable 
reform in the conduct of state or municipal affairs under the 
present system, it is generally necessary to break down a con- 
trolling organization of experts ; and to do this we must create 
another organization of experts which, for one reason or 
another, generally becomes as bad as that which it has dis- 
placed. And so the endless warfare of American politics goes 
on, dissipating the energies that might be devoted to the work of 
government in more or less fruitless contests over the possession 
of its mechanism. 2 

'Article on " The Short Ballot," Outlook, July 17, 1909. 

s President Lowell has pointed out that England " has little that resembles the 
two correlative types of men common in American public life, the spoilsman and 
the reformer." Government of England, vol. ii, p. 55. 
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There, are, however, a few indications that some portions of 
the electorate are becoming dimly conscious that the political 
instruments with which they are attempting to wage the battle 
of democracy are wholly unsuited for the fray. The recent 
tendency to exalt the executive * is doubtless due principally to 
the feeling on the part of the voters that the best way to secure 
results is to concentrate attention on, and to work through, the 
executive, rather than to waste time in contests over a multitude 
of offices. The important reforms achieved in some states by 
this process and the wholesome effect which it has had in 
arousing the political consciousness of the people are beyond 
question. But this tendency toward executive government is 
extra-legal, and it is not without its dangers for the representa- 
tive system, which is, in the long run, the real safeguard of 
democracy. Nevertheless, the movement has demonstrated 
that the American people have an interest in, and a capacity 
for, real politics, as distinguished from the pettifogging of the 
office-mongers or the intrigues of privilege-seekers ; and it has 
also shown that our public opinion can translate itself into 
action when it operates upon a simple piece of mechanism. 
The lesson of this is surely obvious: the ballot should be so 
simplified as to concentrate the public attention upon the choice 
of a few powerful and responsible officers. 

The point of contact between the average voter and his gov- 
ernment is the ballot — a fact much neglected in our political 
literature. Those who are active in party organizations may of 
course bring pressure to bear on certain public functionaries in 
proportion to their " influence " ; but in most instances the 
penalties of being active in politics are too severe for the man 
who has no talent in devising summer outings, winter festivals, 
huckleberry-pie contests and other diversions for keeping his 
" fellow citizens " in good humor with the organization. 2 An 
excess of this kind of " practical politics " constitutes, however, 
a danger to liberty and, by lowering the standard of political 

1 See an article by Gamaliel Bradford in The Nation, vol. lxxvi, p. 208. 
'For extracts from New York newspapers illustrating the "practical" work of 
politics, see Beard, Readings in American Government and Politics, pp. 579 et seq. 
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intelligence and public interest, tends to make a genuine 
democracy impossible. The great political question of our day 
is not how best to keep the rank and file under party discipline, 
but how to make it possible for the voter with his ballot in hand 
on election day to become a real factor in determining the 
character of our government. 

Nowhere has the "sovereign voter" received more adulation 
than in the United States, and nowhere has the power of sov- 
ereignty been more frittered away in futile agitations and the 
collateral incidents of practical politics. We have rightly felt 
that there was something gratifying and inspiring in the spec- 
tacle of the common people rising to the height of self-govern- 
ment; and we have paid wordy tribute to the power of the 
ballot; but we have made little effort to ascertain what the 
ballot can really do. We have apparently assumed that it can 
do everything, from deciding who among ten thousand should 
be clerk of a municipal court to prescribing what should be done 
with the surface dirt removed from a street by a public contrac- 
tor. 1 For more than a century we have been adding burdens 
to the ballot, until the logical outcome of the tendency seems to 
be the creation in every election district of boards to assist the 
citizen in marking his ballot. 

We began our political history with a short ballot. Under 
the first constitution of New York (1777), the governor, the 
lieutenant governor and the members of the legislature were the 
only state officers elected by popular vote; all others were 
selected by the council of appointment, consisting of the gov- 
ernor and four senators chosen by the Assembly. Even sheriffs, 
county judges and other county officers were appointed in the 
same manner. The first constitution of Virginia vested the 
choice of the members of the legislature in the voters ; the gov- 
ernor and other state officers were elected by joint ballot of the 
legislature ; the justices of the peace were appointed by the gov- 
ernor ; the sheriffs and coroners were appointed by the respec- 
tive courts. Under the first Massachusetts constitution, the 

1 See facsimile of the Portland, Oregon, ballot, at p. 600. 
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governor, the lieutenant governor and the members of the leg- 
islature were elected by popular vote ; the leading state offi- 
cers were chosen by the legislature, and the minor state officers 
and some local officers were appointed by the governor. This 
general plan was adopted in the western states also. The Ohio 
constitution of 1802 provided that only the governor and the 
legislature should be elected by the people, and that the other 
state officers should be chosen by joint ballot of both houses. 

As every student of our political history knows, our institu- 
tions underwent a democratic revolution, or what purported 
to be a democratic revolution, during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Property and religious tests were swept away ; 
the suffrage was extended to all adult white males ; and a multi- 
tude of appointive offices were made elective. The whole pro- 
cess is illustrated in the constitutional evolution of New York. 
The constitutional revision of 1821, which aimed to abolish the 
council of appointment rather than to democratize the entire 
system, left the leading state officers, except the governor and 
the lieutenant governor, appointive and gave the appointing 
power to the legislature. 1 The great revolution came in 1846, 
when the governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, comp- 
troller, treasurer, attorney-general, state engineer and surveyor, 
canal commissioner, inspector of state prisons, the judges of the 
court of appeals and the justices of the supreme court were 
made elective. A similar revolution occurred in all except a 
few states. New Jersey, for instance, escaped the tidal wave ; 
the constitutional revision of 1 844 left the judges and nearly all 
the state officers appointive. 

It is commonly supposed that this great democratic upheaval 
was due to the leaven of French political philosophy working 
through Jeffersonian democracy. It is true that the notion of 
elective government was prominent in the philosophy of many 
French publicists ; it was inherent in Rousseau's popular sover- 
eignty, and found its way with a vengeance in the revolutionary 
constitution of 1791, until the poor clod-hopper's head, as Na- 
poleon put it, was addled with elections. It is likewise true that 

1 Except as to the judges. 
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Jefferson included elective government among the cardinal doc- 
trines of his system. 

We believed [he said] that man was a rational animal, endowed by 
nature with rights and with an innate sense of justice ; and that he 
could be restrained from wrong and protected in right by moderate 
powers confided to persons of his own choice and held to their duties 
by dependence on his own will. 1 

It is also true that the doctrine of an elective administration 
was propagated with great zeal by democratic enthusiasts dur- 
ing the sixty years that followed the establishment of our in- 
dependence — propagated with such zeal that the people were 
converted and the notion was hardened into a political dogma 
that cannot be shaken by mere ratiocination. 

Nevertheless there were potent forces besides " political prin- 
ciples " which precipitated this revolution. It requires no very 
deep research to discover that the appointive system worked 
badly in a large number of cases. A study of the debates of 
the state conventions which overthrew the older system yields 
abundant evidence in addition to that afforded by the con- 
troversial literature of the time. The early constitution makers 
did not adopt a system that would fix responsibility. They 
were too much afraid of the governor, not merely on account 
of their republican ideas but on account of their practical ex- 
perience with the colonial governor, to entrust him with a con- 
siderable appointing power. In New York (1777) his ap- 
pointive authority, as we have seen, was shared by a council of 
appointment, constructed by the following process. Once a 
year the Assembly selected a senator from each of the four 
great districts into which the state was divided, and the four 
senators with the governor constituted the council; the gov- 
ernor was the presiding officer and had a casting vote only. In 
actual practice each member of the council claimed a nomin- 
ating power equal to that of the governor, and until its abolition 
in 1 82 1 this body was the center of notorious partisan intrigues 
over patronage. In denouncing the system in his message of 
1 820, Governor De Witt Clinton said : 

'Jefferson, Works (1855), vol. iii, p. 290. 
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The offices in the gift of this council are remunerated by salaries or 
fees to the amount of a million dollars annually. Combinations will 
be formed to obtain control of this enormous patronage. And they 
will attempt to influence , in the first place, the elections of the people , 
by dictating under the forms and discipline of party ; secondly, the 
selection of the appointing power; and thirdly, the operations of that 
institution. . . . With this principle of irritation in our constitution, 
the hydra of faction will be in constant operation , endeavoring to make 
its way to power sometimes by open denunciation, at others by secret 
intrigue, and always by artful approaches. The responsibility of pub- 
lic officers is essential to the due performance of their trust and is de- 
manded by the properties of delegated power and the best interests of 
the community. The council as constituted is almost destitute of this 
essential attribute. The political tranquillity of the state demands a 
different arrangement of the appointing power. 1 

In short, it is difficult to imagine a system better calculated 
to introduce obscurity into the administration of a state. 2 

In the other commonwealths the appointing power was vested 
in the legislature or in the governor and Senate, or distributed 
in such a way as to confuse responsibilities, entangle the legis- 
lature in administrative functions and prevent the leading state 
offices from falling wholly under the control of any person or 
body of persons. The natural consequence seems to have been, 
in nearly every case, that the appointing power passed from the 
public authorities in which it was vested by law into the hands of 
organizations unknown to the law and only slightly or not at all 
subject to the pressure of public opinion. Appointment by the 
legislature on a large scale was a new experiment in American 
politics, for the power had not been generally exercised by 
colonial legislatures 3 ; and it required very little experience to 
demonstrate that appointment by a numerous assembly was 
about the most successful way of destroying responsibility that 
could have been devised. 

The recognition of this fact is apparent in the debates of the 

1 Cited in Lincoln, The Constitutional History of New York, vol. iii, p. 615. 
'See Gitterman, "The Council of Appointment in New York," in the Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. vii, pp. 80 et seq. 
3 Except in New England. 
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mid-century conventions that overthrew the appointive system. 
The experiment, tried under the New York constitution of 1821, 
of allowing the legislature to select some officers and the gov- 
ernor and Senate to select others did not work much better 
than the old council of appointment ; for an extra-legal machine 
known as " the Albany regency " sprang up and controlled all 
appointments by secret operations in the legislature. Appoint- 
ment to office by the legislative department, said Mr. Williams 
in the Ohio convention of 1850, 

has tended to embitter party spirit and convert the general assembly 
into a mere political arena, and to some extent corrupt the pure 
fountain of legislation. ... It is very certain that the principle which 
gives directly to the sovereign people the sole power of appointments 
to office is gaining ground. 1 

This view is confirmed by Rufus King in his work on Ohio. 
The legislature, he writes, 

overloaded with the appointing power which had been taken away 
from the executive, became so much depraved in the traffic of offices, 
that in an assembly where there was a tie vote between the Democrats 
and Whigs, two Free Soilers held the balance of power and were per- 
mitted to choose a United States senator in consideration of giving 
their votes for every other appointment to the party which aided them 
in this supreme exploit of jobbery. 2 

The transformation of the legislature into a chamber of intrigue 
for office-hunters also occurred in Illinois. 3 In short, it seems 
to have happened in every state that tried the system. 

This unhappy experience with a variety of appointing 
schemes and certain prevalent theories of democracy brought 
our state constitution makers gradually to the acceptance of the 
plan of popular election as the remedy for the evils which had 
sprung up and also as the goal of our political development. 
One after the other the old offices were made elective, and, as 

1 Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the Revision of the Constitution 
of the State of Ohio (1850-51), vol. i, p. 87. 
* King, Ohio, p. 291 . 
' Davidson and Stuve, History of Illinois, pp. 297 et seq. 
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newer state offices of importance were created, the principle 
was applied as a matter of course. When it was suggested in 
a convention or legislature that the governor might appoint a 
state auditor or engineer or veterinarian, some advocate of fun- 
damental democracy was sure to plead in tremulous tones the 
rights of the people. " I believe the voters of this common- 
wealth are competent to elect their treasurer," exclaimed Mr. 
Hanks in the Kentucky convention of 1890, when it was pro- 
posed to give the governor the power to appoint the officer. 

I know full well that thev are able to elect a governor. ... I love 
our form of government. I love it for its glory, beauty and its 
grandeur. I love it for what it has accomplished ; but while I love it, 
I loathe in the deepest recesses of my heart any effort whatever that 
will go in the direction of taking from the people of Kentucky the 
right to choose their own officers. 1 

While the more recent developments in state administra- 
tion, in particular the multiplication of boards and commis- 
sions appointed by the governor (generally in connection with 
the upper house of the legislature), have led many publicists to 
believe that we are in the midst of a movement toward greater 
administrative centralization, there is abundant evidence that the 
notion of an elective administration has a strong grip on the 
American public. An examination of the governors' messages 
for the eight years, 1 900-1 907, reveals currents in the direc- 
tion of centralization, but it also reveals many counter-currents. 
Governor Bates of Massachusetts, in his message of January 7, 
1904, favored fixing responsibility in the governor by giving 
him the power of appointing the heads of the principal depart- 
ments. Governor Garvin of Rhode Island, in the same year, 
recommended a similar policy. Governor Hughes of New York, 
in his inaugural of 1909, made a plea for an executive power 
commensurate with executive responsibility. 2 

In the South and West, however, we find governors demand- 
ing an extension of the limits of the elective principle. Gover- 

1 Debates in the Kentucky Constitutional Convention, 1890, vol. i, pp. 1419 et seq. 

2 Reprinted in part in Beard, Readings in American Government, p. 436. 
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nor Vardaman of Mississippi, in his message of 1904, and 
Governor Blanchard of Louisiana, in his messages of 1904 and 
1906, strongly advised the transformation of many appointive 
offices into elective offices. Governor Toole of Montana, in his 
communication to the legislature of January 5, 1903, spoke in 
the strain of a true Jeffersonian Democrat : 

The people should elect all important officers of the state government. 
Under the law as it now stands, the governor of the state appoints the 
state examiner, state inspector, state coal mine inspector, steam boiler 
inspector, commissioner of agriculture and labor, state veterinarian, 
registrar of the state land office, and state land agent and game 
warden. ... It is the system that is reprehensible — a system which 
is inconsistent and inharmonious with the genius and spirit of our insti- 
tutions in its attempt, without reason or necessity, to mingle or fuse 
together disagreeing elements of a democracy and a monarchy. In 
short, in my opinion, executive appointments or patronage, if you 
please, and popular sovereignty are antagonistic elements in our form 
of government and ought to be abandoned. 1 

The same diverse tendencies that are shown by the governors' 
messages are revealed by a careful study of the laws creating the 
more important state offices during the same period, 1900— 1907. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

Appointive offices made elective. Virginia: treasurer, secretary of the 
commonwealth, superintendent of public instruction (1902). West Vir- 
ginia: secretary of state (1903). Kansas: state printer (1906). Louisiana: 
supreme court justices, registrar of the land office, commissioner of agri- 
culture and immigration (1906). Alabama: railroad commission (1907). 

Elective offices made appointive. California: state printer (1907). 

Newly created elective offices.* Alabama: lieutenant governor, com- 
missioner of agriculture and industry (1901), state fish and game commis- 
sioner (1907). Vermont: attorney-general (1905). Mississippi: insurance 
commissioner (1902), commissioner of agriculture, statistics and immigra- 
tion (1906). Texas: commissioner of agriculture (1907). Louisiana: state 
board of equalization (1906). Nebraska: railroad commission (1906). 
Colorado, Montana and Oregon: railroad commissions (1907). Maine: 
state auditor (1907). 

Newly created appointive offices* California, Nevada, South Dakota: 

1 Digest of Governors' Messages, 1903, New York State Libr- y Bulletin, p. 29. 

2 In some cases, transformations of older offices. 
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state engineers (1907). Maryland: state auditor (1902). Nevada: state 
auditor (1907). Indiana, Washington, Wisconsin and Ohio: state railroad 
and public-service commissions (1905-06). Michigan, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont: state railroad and public- 
service commissions (1907). 

Increase of terms. Alabama: all executive offices from two to four years 
(1901). 

Decrease of terms. None. 

A survey of this table shows that the movement towards a 
transformation of appointive into elective offices is confined to 
the southern and western states, where the machine processes 
of modern life and their institutional results are not so fully de- 
veloped as in the northern and eastern states. In the South or 
West are also to be found the greater number (all but two) of 
the newly created elective offices, while the most important new 
appointive offices, the public-service commissions, have been 
established in the middle and eastern states. 1 There is happily 
no tendency to reduce the terms of state officers in order to 
secure a more frequent recurrence to popular elections — a 
policy once so solemnly championed by the exponent of 
theoretical democracy. Indeed the tendency is quite in the 
other direction 2 ; and this of course has a decided effect in sim- 
plifying the ballot, especially for local elections and elections to 
the legislature. On the whole, however, it must be admitted 
that the American people retains its original confidence in the 
power of the ballot to do any kind and amount of political 
work; and our elections continue to be the same farces in 
which the sovereign voters ratify the blanket tickets prepared 
for them by the political experts. 

The glaring absurdity of this system can best be illustrated 
by concrete examples, which bring home the details of the 
voters' task. I have before me the ballot for the thirteenth and 
thirty-fourth wards of the sixth congressional district of Chicago 

1 During the fifteen years preceding 1905 there was a decided tendency toward 
elective public-service commissions. See F. H. Dixon, " Railroad Commission Leg- 
islation," Political Science Quarlerly, vol. xx, pp. 613 et seq. 

2 Dealey, Our State Constitutions, p. 33. 
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in 1906. 1 It is two feet and two inches by eighteen and one- 
half inches; and it contains 334 names distributed with more 
or less evenness as candidates for the following offices : 

State treasurer, state superintendent of public instruction, trustees of the 
University of Illinois, representatives in Congress, state senator, repre- 
sentatives in the state Assembly, sheriff, county treasurer, county clerk, 
clerk of the probate court, clerk of the criminal court, clerk of the circuit 
court, county superintendent of schools, judge of the county court, judge 
of the probate court, members of the board of assessors, member of the 
board of review, president of the board of county commissioners, county 
commissioners (ten to be elected on general ticket), trustees of the sanitary 
district of Chicago (three to be elected), clerk of the municipal court, 
bailiff of the municipal court, chief justice of the municipal court, judges of 
the municipal court (nine to be elected), judges of the municipal court for 
the four year term (nine to be elected), judges of the municipal court for 
the two year term (nine to be elected). 

In Sioux City, Iowa, the following nine elections were held 
in 1908: 

January 2 1 . Special election on the commission plan of government. 

February 24. City primary. Regular biennial election. Candidates 
nominated for eighteen city offices. 

March 9. School election. Regular annual. Two directors and a 
school treasurer elected. A tax proposition to appropriate $60,000 for a 
school-house fund also voted on. 

March 30. City election. Regular biennial. Eight officers and a 
council of ten elected, each voter voting for eleven candidates. 

May 28. Special election on traction franchise. Franchise defeated. 

June 2. Regular biennial election. Candidates nominated for twenty - 
eight different national, state and local offices. 

August 11. Second special election on traction franchise. 

November 3. General election. Regular. Forty-three officials voted 
for, including thirteen presidential electors, twelve state officers, one con- 
gressman, one state senator, two state representatives, nine county and 
five township officers. Amendment to state constitution also voted on. 

November 17. Special election on the Perry Creek and the Bacon 
Creek conduit and the gas franchise. 2 

1 Kindly furnished to the writer by Professor J. W. Garner of the University of 
Illinois. 

5 Digested from an excellent statement by F. H. Garver in the Political Science 
Review, August, 1909. 
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Surely the people of the United States believe, with the inhabi- 
tants of Lilliput, " that the common size of human understand- 
ings is fitted to some station or other, and that Providence 
never intended to make the management of public affairs a 
mystery." 

It is not only the elections that bother us. The primaries, 
whether under the convention or direct nomination systems, 
are, if possible, more complicated ; and, as everybody knows, 
whoever controls the primaries controls the strategic point in 
our whole election system. If all of the voters, moved by the 
appeals of the good government people and stung by the taunts 
of the bosses, were to appear at the primaries of their parties, 
they would not be able to change the actual operation of the 
nomination system ; for the preliminary work of the nomina- 
tions, owing to the intricacies of the process, must be done by 
the experts — a fact too often overlooked by those who advo- 
cate direct nominations as a cure for boss rule. Within the 
cycle of four years, every party voter in every election district 
in New York City, with minor variations must vote from one 
to four times for the following party candidates : 

(i) Members of the city committee; (2) members of the county com- 
mittee; (3) members of the assembly district committee; (4) delegates to 
an aldermanic district convention; (5) delegates to a municipal court dis- 
trict convention; (6) delegates to a borough convention; (7) delegates to a 
city convention; (8) delegates to a county convention; (9) delegates to a 
judicial district convention; (10) delegates to an assembly district conven- 
tion; (11) delegates to a senatorial district convention; (12) delegates to a 
congressional district convention; (13) delegates to an assembly district 
convention. 1 

The best way to demonstrate the colossal task set before the 
bewildered New York voter is to describe an actual primary 
ballot — the Democratic ballot for the thirty-second assembly 
district. 2 It is eight and one-half inches by two feet four 

1 Governor Hughes' Plan of Direct Primaries, prepared by the Direct Primaries 
Association of New York (31 Nassau Street, New York City). 

2 See accompanying facsimile, reduced to somewhat less than one-fourth of the 
dimensions of the original. 
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inches. It contains the names of 835 candidates: 417 for 
members of the county general committee, 104 for delegates to 
the county convention, 40 for delegates to the first district 
municipal court convention, 65 for delegates to the second dis- 
trict municipal court convention, 104 for delegates to the thirty- 
second assembly district convention and 105 for delegates to the 
thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth aldermanic district con- 
ventions. In this ticket the hand of the expert is obvious. It 
is a slate which the voter " plumps" for one man, the assembly 
district leader, who does the rest. The 834 other names are 
entirely useless for political purposes ; although the individuals 
who bear them may have their pride gratified, and the organ- 
ization may derive a levy from each. Very undemocratic, but 
thoroughly typical, is the fact that the name of the one man 
who really counts is set in larger " display " type. 

It is not merely capacity to discriminate between a few hun- 
dred candidates that we expect from our sovereign voter; he 
must now do our legislation for us, down to the minutest de- 
tail. An excellent example of this relatively new burden is 
afforded by the blanket ballot submitted to the voters of the 
city of Portland, Oregon, at the general municipal election held 
June 7, 1909. 1 In addition to the modest number of twenty- 
five names of candidates for the respective offices of mayor, 
auditor, treasurer, city attorney, municipal judge and council- 
man at large, there are thirty-five separate legislative proposi- 
tions on which the elector must vote " yes " or " no." Some of 
these are important, and their submission is entirely proper, 
such as the proposition to establish a commission form of gov- 
ernment and to make large bond issues for specific purposes. 
It is difficult, however, to see why the whole electorate should 
be asked to ponder and determine whether the municipal judge 
may appoint a clerk at a salary of not less than $100 per 
month, whether a woman's auxiliary shall be established in con- 
nection with the police department, whether the council may 
fix the salary of the city engineer at not less than $2400 per 
annum, and whether the rate of interest on special-assessment 

1 See accompanying facsimile, reduced to one-fourth of the size of the original. 
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arrears shall be raised to ten per cent. In view of the serious 
task imposed on the voters of the city of Portland by this 
ballot, the interest shown in the election and the results attained 
re most reditable : they show a high degree of intelligence 
and capacity. Nevertheless, the burden was too great ; and it 
is authoritatively stated that there is now on foot a movement 
to restrict the number of referenda, amendments and other 
propositions that may be submitted at any one time to a max- 
imum of twelve. 

Before undertaking a criticism of this system, let us examine 
the theory which underlies it. This is simple enough. A num- 
ber of men are candidates for a public office. Each of these 
candidates entertains certain notions of policy with regard to the 
office he is seeking, and each of them has his own standards of 
efficiency and integrity. The voters select the one who most 
accurately reflects the prevailing public sentiment and seems 
most likely to realize the dominant public desire. If he does 
not carry out the policy which he is expected to support or fails 
to come up to the standards set by his constituents, he is turned 
out at the expiration of his term (which ought theoretically to 
be a short one in order to give the people a chance to express 
their judgment on the officer with great frequency), and some 
one who more nearly represents the electorate is chosen in his 
stead. Thus in the long run representative democracy triumphs. 
To question the essential soundness of this view is petty treason, 
and the doubter is met with the firm assertion that the people 
may be trusted to elect any officer, state or national — an asser- 
tion which quite overlooks the fundamental fact that electing all 
of them together is an entirely different matter from electing 
any one of them. 

The simple truth is that the above theory does not work in 
practice. In the case of a large number o officers there is no 
question of policy involved, because their functions are purely 
ministerial, prescribed by statutes, and their discharge of these 
functions is enforceable through the ordinary processes of law. 
No one has been able to discover up to this time why we should 
select a Republican state treasurer to serve with a Socialist state 
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veterinarian ; and it is because the results of state elections, so 
far as most of the offices are concerned, are of slight importance 
to any body except the political experts, that the public is largely 
indifferent to the qualifications of the minor candidates. The real 
failure of the democratic theory, however, is due to the fact that 
it is absolutely impossible for any considerable number of voters 
to exercise any discrimination among candidates for a large 
number of offices. It is a matter of common knowledge that in 
almost every state election the only candidates who are seriously 
discussed in the press — in other words, the only candidates upon 
whose qualifications and record any light is thrown — are those 
seeking the office of governor and, in the case of municipal elec- 
tions, that of mayor. The candidates for the minor state offi- 
ces and, what is infinitely more important, the candidates for 
the city council and the legislature, are generally left in the 
same fog which envelops the candidates for the position of cor- 
oner or clerk of the municipal district court. There are of course 
exceptions to this rule, but it applies quite generally throughout 
the United States. 

It is simply absurd to expect the voters to apply any stand- 
ards of discrimination to more than three or four groups of 
candidates. This is the testimony of many practical publicists. 
Mr. Low, in an address at Cornell University in 1887, said: 

However possible it may be, as a matter of theory, for every citizen 
upon election day to cast a ballot with reference to any number of 
officials based upon discriminating knowledge of the duties of each 
candidate, as a matter of fact it is not possible for the citizen, whose 
time is largely engrossed in his private affairs, to obtain the detailed 
knowledge necessary for such an act. 

The case has been put strongly also by Mr. Clark : 

So ignorant are the mass of us, actually and of necessity, about the 
special qualifications of the several men we vote for, that if the names 
on the ticket were shifted round, so that the candidate for Congress 
were running for state engineer, the superintendent of education for 
coroner and the sheriff for judge , it would be all the same to us in nine 
cases out of ten. 1 

1 C. C. P. Clark, The Machine Abolished, p, 86. 
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President Woodrow Wilson has described the situation with 
characteristic felicity of phrase : 

In the little borough of Princeton, where I live, I vote a ticket of some 
thirty names, I suppose. I never counted them, but there must be 
quite that number. Now I am a slightly busy person, and I have 
never known anything about half the men I was voting for on the 
tickets that I voted. I attend diligently, so far as I have light, to my 
political duties in the borough of Princeton — and yet I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of one-half of the persons I am voting for. I 
couldn't tell you even what business they are engaged in — and to say 
in such circumstances that I am taking part in the government of the 
borough of Princeton is an absurdity. I am not taking part in it at 
all. I am going through the motions that I am expected to go 
through by the persons who think that attending primaries and voting 
at the polls is performing your whole political duty. It is doing a re- 
spectable thing that I am not ashamed of, but it is not performing any 
political duty that is of any consequence. I don't count for any more 
in the government of the borough of Princeton than the veriest loafer 
and drunkard in the borough, and I do not know very much more 
about the men I am voting for than he does. He is busy about one 
thing and I am busy about others. We are preoccupied, and cannot 
attend to the government of the town.' 

It is hardly necessary to adduce further testimony to facts 
which are notorious; but the facts are too important to be 
slurred over because they are familiar. It is interesting to note 
that in Massachusetts, where the form of the ballot requires 
the voter to select each candidate instead of voting the straight 
ticket by a single mark, it is uniformly the case that the candi- 
dates for the minor offices poll considerably less than the total 
number cast for the candidates for the higher offices, and this 
notwithstanding the very explicit information furnished the 
voters by the experts of all party organizations. For example : 

1 Civic Problems. An address delivered March 9, 1909, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Civic League of St. Louis. For additional literature on the subject see Gamaliel 
Bradford, The Lesson of Popular Government, vol. ii, pp. 417, 456, 467; Charles 
F. Dole, The Spirit of Democracy; Albert Stickney, Democratic Government, A 
True Republic and the Political Problem; C. C. P. Clark, The Machine Abolished; 
L. S. Rowe, Problems of City Government, pp. 52, 174, 181, 201; Goodnow, Poli- 
tics and Administration; R. S. Childs, "The Short Ballot," Outlook, July 17, 1909. 
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in 1908, the total vote for governor was 442,544, while that for 
auditor was 393,010 or 88.8 per cent. In 1905, candidates for 
auditor polled 92.1 per cent of the total vote cast for governor; 
and, in the preceding election, 87.4 percent. Similar tendencies 
are to be observed in other states where the Massachusetts bal- 
lot is in use. This result has been used as an argument against 
that form of ballot : it is contended that it leads the voter to get 
tired of marking and to stop from sheer fatigue. It is shown, 
however, by a more careful analysis of election results extend- 
ing over a series of years, that while the vote falls for the 
minor state officers it rises again for candidates for state senator, 
at least where the result is not a foregone conclusion. 1 

An informing and perhaps somewhat typical census of politi- 
cal interest on the part of voters is printed by Mr. Childs in the 
article mentioned above. An inquiry among the voters of one 
of the most independent assembly districts in Brooklyn resulted 
in the following revelations : 

Do you know the name of the new state treasurer just elected? Yes : 
13 per cent. 

Do you know the name of the present state treasurer? Yes: 25 per 
cent. 

Do you know the name of the new state assemblyman for this dis- 
trict? Yes : 30 per cent. 

Do you know the name of the defeated candidate for assemblyman 
in this district? Yes : 20 per cent. {Knew both of above : 16 per cent.) 

Do you know the name of the surrogate of this county ? Yes : 35 
per cent. 

Do you know the name of your alderman? Yes : 15 per cent. 

Do you know whether your alderman was one of those who voted 
against the increase in the police force last year ? Yes : 2 per cent. 

Nominations, however, must be made and the offices must be 
filled. Somebody must discover when each officer's term ex- 
pires and see to it that the names of the candidates are on the 
ballot in due form, in accordance with the provisions of the 

1 See articles by Richard H. Dana, in Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, vol. ii, p. 745, and in Atlantic City Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, 1906, p. 355. 
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election law, which usually equals in bulk and complexity a 
moderately comprehensive treatise on the British constitution. 
Here is a large, important and possibly lucrative function to be 
discharged ; and since the " sovereign " voters have failed, as 
they could not but fail, to discharge it intelligently and effi- 
ciently, the politicians have taken the matter into their hands. 
The result has been the creation of a structure to correspond 
with the function — the peculiarly American party organization 
as an office-filling and spoils-sharing device. 

This system has not only paralyzed the ballot, but it has also 
perverted the political party from its true function, which is to 
reflect and formulate the policy of the various cohering groups 
within each political area. The political party in the United 
States, whatever may have been its historic r61e, has become a 
standing army of regulars, doing the work which the electorate 
is supposed to do and in too many cases reaping the advantages 
which should accrue to the public. The party is an office- 
filling machine, dealing in the salaries of offices and the privi- 
leges which they confer; and it is the democratic system of 
popular election, intended to establish the rule of the people 
and commonly supposed to realize this intention, which in fact 
prevents the people from ruling steadily and effectively. 

It is the opaque, persistent, adamantine party organization 
which has been the bane of our political life. Many of the 
best men are wholly excluded from the state legislatures and 
from minor offices because of the necessity of coming to terms 
with the standing army of experts. Many otherwise efficient 
and independent men are compelled to use their offices to ad- 
vance the interests of the organization which nominated and 
elected them. Those private interests which have corrupted 
our politics have worked through the extra-legal organizations 
rather than through the officials chosen by the voters. It is 
needless, however, to dwell further on a thesis which has been 
conclusively established. 1 

General recognition of the fact that our political machinery 
has fallen into the hands of groups of experts, and that the 

1 See Goodnow, Politics and Administration. 
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ballot at the regular elections is only a ratification of the 
" slates" made by the experts and not the expression of the will 
of the voters, has been followed by general resentment, and by 
the demand that means be found for expressing and enforcing 
the general will. In answer to this demand has come the 
great wave of " direct nomination " and " direct government " 
legislation which is sweeping over the country. Much of the 
criticism of these two reforms is due to a misapprehension of 
the forces which have called them into life. Each of these 
reforms has its justification in the practical experience of the 
people ; each of them is largely due to an awakening political 
consciousness which it is desirable to cultivate; and, if not 
pushed to extremes, neither of them is a departure from ap- 
approved political experience. But neither of these reforms can 
make party government in the United States flexible, represen- 
tative and responsible. Indeed they may only worse confound the 
already tremendous confusion. If the analysis of our political 
difficulties indicated in this paper is correct, namely, that the 
weight and inflexibility of our party machinery are due to the 
number of elective offices to be filled at each election, then the 
direct nomination device will duplicate the present complicated 
mechanism and will render it necessary to have abler experts, 
who understand not only the mysteries of the regular election 
law but the added mysteries of the primary law as well. The 
ordinary primary law provides for the election of several com- 
mittees, establishes an intricate system for getting names on the 
primary ballot and adds a long series of penal provisions. The 
Hinman-Green measure, which was defeated in the New York 
legislature this year, is perhaps the only primary bill which has 
sought to simplify in any way the older system. In most states 
the primary law is a booklet of no mean proportions and, taken 
in connection with the ordinary election law, is enough to 
stagger the experienced student of law and politics, to say 
nothing of the inexperienced voter for whose guidance it is de- 
vised. The initiative also creates more machinery and broadens 
the already Brobdignagian ballot. With petitions for nomina- 
tion, petitions for initiative and referendum, primary elections 
and regular elections, it looks as if the sovereign rights of the 
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voter in democratic America will- become like the so-called 
rights of attending county court, so much lauded by the 
Teutonic school — a burden, if not rooted in the soil, at least 
enforced by fine and imprisonment. It is a pity that we have 
no Dean Swift today to write on " madness in the common- 
wealth." 

Representative, responsible, efficient government is our goal ; 
and the way to it lies not through additional and more com- 
plicated political machinery, but through such a simplification 
of our present machinery as will permit the electorate to bring 
steady and persistent pressure on the great organs of govern- 
ment in the broad daylight of interested public discussion. 
This truth has been recognized by the most careful students and 
observers of our system of government. Mr. Albert Stickney, 
as early as 1879, expounded the idea in his True Republic ; 
Mr. F. W. Whitridge, in his work on the Caucus System, and 
Dr. Dallinger, in his Nominations for Elective Offices, have 
pointed out that the simplification of the ballot is not only a 
necessary element in the scheme of making nominations but an 
important reform in our system of government. Dr. Merriam, 
in his careful study of direct nominations, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the system can attain its best results only after a 
material reduction in the number of elective offices. 1 

Students of local government, in which perhaps the long 
ballot may be used with the least harm, are coming to the same 
conclusion. Professor Fairlie, in his work on Local Govern- 
ment, writes : 

There can be no doubt that there are too many elective county officers. 
Their very number makes a popular election impossible in practice. 
Even the most intelligent voter cannot become acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the numerous candidates, and perforce must 
vote on the basis of a party ticket or on a vague impression for most 
of the offices. The effective choice is necessarily made in most cases 
by party leaders ; and the attempt to apply the elective principle uni- 
versally has had the paradoxical effect of defeating its own purpose. 2 

1 Merriam, Primary Elections, pp. 167 et seq. 

* Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages, p. 70. 
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It is perhaps in our municipal government that the long 
ballot has been the greatest enemy to democratic government. 
As early as 1871, Mr. Charles Nordhoff wrote: 

The folly of obliging the people to decide at the polls upon the fitness 
for office of a great number of persons lies at the bottom of almost all 
the misgovernment from which we suffer, not only in the cities but in 
the states. It is a darling device of the political jobbers and a most 
successful one ; for, under the hollow pretence that thus the people 
have greater power, they are able to crush public spirit, to disgust de- 
cent and conscientious citizens with politics, to arrange their " slates," 
to mix the rascals judiciously with a few honest men wherever public 
sentiment imperatively demands that much, and to force their stacked 
cards upon the people. 1 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff supports this conclusion : 

We rail against the bosses and we denounce party organization, as if 
that would avail, while we overlook the direct cause of the whole 
trouble — the complexity of our methods. How is a voter who is 
called upon to vote for candidates for twenty-two offices at a single 
election to exercise any caution which a conscientious citizen should 
exercise ? . . . We play directly into the hands of the worst sort of a 
dictator — an unofficial one. 2 

President Wilson, in the address quoted above, puts the argu- 
ment trenchantly : 

Elaborate your government ; place every officer upon his own dear little 
statute ; make it necessary for him to be voted for ; and you will not 
have a democratic government. Just so certainly as you segregate all 
these little offices and put every man upon his own statutory pedestal 
and have a miscellaneous organ of government, too miscellaneous for a 
busy people either to put together or to watch, public aversion will 
have no effect on it; and public opinion, finding itself ineffectual, will 
get discouraged, as it does in this country, by finding its assaults like 
assaults against battlements of air, where they find no one to resist 
them, where they capture no positions, where they accomplish nothing. 
You have a grand housecleaning, you have a grand overturning, and 

1 North American Review, vol. cxiii, pp. 327 etseq. 

* Political Science Quarterly, vol. xv, pp. 267 et se</. 
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the next morning you find the government going on just as it did be- 
fore you did the overturning. What is the moral? . . . The remedy 
is contained in one word : simplification. Simplify your processes , and 
you will begin to control ; complicate them , and you will get farther 
and farther away from their control. Simplification ! simplification ! 
simplification ! is the task that awaits us ; to reduce the number of per- 
sons to be voted for to the absolute workable minimum — knowing 
whom you have selected ; knowing whom you have trusted ; and having 
so few persons to watch that you can watch them. 

It would be possible to summon a host of witnesses, pub- 
licists, men of affairs and practical politicians, in support of the 
doctrine that our elective system has been so overdone that it 
has ceased to be in fact an elective system and has become the 
prize of the expert. It would be possible to show a number of 
instances in which corrupt influences have actually sought the 
establishment of elective offices for the very purpose of taking 
the control of them out of the hands of the electorate. 1 It 
would be possible to demonstrate that no other country in the 
world wastes so much of its best political energy in overcoming 
the friction of its governmental machinery. But it seems a 
work of supererogation to push the argument further. 

The effort to attain the short ballot should begin in a reform 
of the central government of the state, by giving the governor 
power to appoint all of the executive officials, just as the presi- 
dent of the United States appoints the heads of departments. 
No good reason can be advanced why purely administrative 
officers like auditors, treasurers and secretaries should be 
elected, for they have no large discretionary power and no share 
in shaping the policy of the administration. If the lieutenant 
governor is made the presiding officer of the upper house of 
the state legislature, some reason may be advanced for making 
the office elective ; but it would be better to allow the Senate 
to elect its own president. It often happens that the governor 
is at loggerheads with the very men who are to assist him in 
" the faithful execution of the laws," because they belong to 

1 S. E. Moffett, " The Railroad Commission of California," Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political Science, vol. vi, pp. 469 et sea.; J. R. Commons, "The 
La Follette Railroad Law," Review of Reviews, vol. xxxii, pp. 76 etseq. 
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different political parties or, what is often worse, to contending 
factions within the same party. In more than one instance a 
governor has been on such unfriendly terms with his attorney- 
general that he has not dared to ask his advice on any serious 
legal question. The desirability of the proposed concentration 
of power is becoming more apparent as executive functions in- 
crease in number and complexity and as the necessity of effi- 
cient and responsible administration becomes clearer. More 
than one governor, possessed of large practical experience and 
animated by a sincere desire to establish efficient administration, 
has called attention to the anomaly of our disintegrated admin- 
istrative system. Only a governor obsessed by the theory of 
popular election or unwilling squarely to assume the responsi- 
bility of his office can deny the imperative necessity of greater 
centralization. 

In the sphere of municipal government there are already 
marked tendencies in the direction of simplification. All the 
recent charters of our large cities are increasing the appointing 
power of the mayor and giving him a larger place in the scheme 
of municipal administration. What New York has done in this 
regard is a matter of common knowledge. The recent report 
of the Boston Finance Commission recommends 

a simplified ballot with as few names thereon as possible ; the aboli- 
tion of party nominations ; a city council of a single small body elected 
at large ; the concentration of executive power and responsibility in 
the mayor ; the administration of departments by trained experts or 
persons with special qualifications for the office ; full publicity secured 
through a permanent finance commission. 

The commission form of government, which is rapidly win- 
ning public favor, is an extreme form of simplification ; in fact, 
such an extreme form that there are grave objections to it. No 
government, state or municipal, is merely concerned with busi- 
ness-like and " economical " administration, as some of our mer- 
cantile statesmen would have us believe. There are always 
large policies to be determined affecting liberty and property, 
and here is where the representative, deliberative element has 
its legitimate and indispensable function. Any scheme of gov- 
ernment that ignores it is bound in the long run to fail. 
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It is not likely that the voters in rural counties would wel- 
come any simplification that would take from them the privilege 
of voting for a long list of county officers ; although, as Pro- 
fessor Fairlie indicates in the passage quoted above, the elective 
offices in county government are not all filled by real election. 
In the counties there is perhaps less need of simplification than 
in the more populous urban centers where the personal element 
in politics is not so marked ; and while the appointing power of 
the county board might well be increased to cover all the 
county offices except those of the sheriff and prosecuting 
attorney, it is not certain that such a change is requisite or 
even desirable. If county elections are separated from state 
elections, it will hardly be necessary to overturn a system which 
has so long existed unchallenged ; although persons who have 
had practical acquaintance with " court-house rings " will from 
time to time be moved to advocate drastic reform in rural gov- 
ernment also. 

The ballot may be simplified, of course, by another method 
than that of reducing the number of elective offices. The 
number of elections may be increased. County, municipal, 
state and national elections may be separated — in those states 
where political experiments are not viewed with alarm they are 
already being separated — and the terms of officers may be so 
lengthened that the voter will not be confronted annually or 
biennially with too long and too bewildering a list of names. 
It is conceivable that this change may be combined with a de- 
crease in the number of elective offices. Thus, by lengthening 
terms, separating elections and making the minor offices ap- 
pointive, the desired ballot reform may perhaps be accomplished 
without disturbing too violently those Jeffersonian traditions 
which still have so strong a sway over the minds of our fellow 
citizens. 

The results of any proposed reform in institutions are always 
highly problematical, so elusive are the collateral forces which 
come unexpectedly into play after it has been accomplished. 1 

1 No legislator at Albany, for example, foresaw the famous " Raines hotel sand- 
wich " when the Raines bill was under consideration. 
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Nevertheless, if one confines himself to predicting " the main 
chance of things," he may prophesy " with a near aim." By 
eliminating wholesale nominations, a drastically simplified ballot 
ought to decimate the ranks of the expert office-fillers and thus 
help to break down that closely knit extra-legal organization 
through which some of the most malignant interests in Ameri- 
can politics have operated. This simplification of our party 
organization, accompanied by close legal control, including 
direct nominations in some form, would surely make our 
scheme of government more transparent to public gaze and 
ought to save not a little of the enormous amount of energy 
that is now spent in fighting organizations — that is to say, in 
marking time. It would, in fine, uncover the enemy and let 
the voters see not only the line of battle but also the plan of 
campaign. 

The simplification of the ballot ought so to simplify our politics 
that a larger number of citizens would understand their own 
government. It would enable the citizen to do his political 
work with a minimum amount of activity; activity in itself, 
some of the new prophets notwithstanding, being no virtue. 
Man is not made for the state, if we eschew German political 
science, but the state for man. There is no merit in fighting 
sham political battles over organizations and personalities — the 
chief business in the American governing process as now con- 
stituted. At all events it would be difficult for any one to con- 
vince the present writer that it is more virtuous to spend the 
best part of the year in trying to oust an incompetent state vet- 
erinarian, placed in office nominally by popular election but in 
reality by the " slate makers," than it is to read Dean Swift or 
Rabelais or to play chess. The point is to get a state veteri- 
narian who knows his business, not to keep civic virtue at a cer- 
tain degree of temperature by political exercise. Whether this 
contention is sound or not, the fact remains that the mass of 
the voters take slight interest in the details of politics. As Mr. 
Roosevelt vigorously puts it : 

It may be accepted as a fact, however unpleasant, that, if steady work 
and much attention to detail are required, ordinary citizens to whom 
participation in politics is merely a disagreeable duty will always be 
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beaten by the organized army of politicians to whom it is both duty, 
business and pleasure, and who are knit together and to outsiders by 
their social relations. On the other hand, average citizens take a 
spasmodic interest in public affairs ; and we should therefore so shape 
our governmental system that the action required by the voters should 
be as simple and direct as possible, and should not need to be taken 
any more often than is necessary. Governmental power should be 
concentrated in the hands of a very few men who would be so con- 
spicuous that no citizen could help knowing all about them ; and the 
elections should not come too frequently. Not one decent voter in ten 
will take the trouble annually to inform himself as to the character of 
the host of petty candidates to be balloted for, but he will be sure to 
know all about the mayor, comptroller, etc. It is not to his credit 
that we can only rely, and that without much certainty, upon his tak- 
ing a spasmodic interest in the government that affects his own well- 
being; but such is the case, and accordingly we ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to have a system requiring on his part intermittent and not 
sustained action. 1 

Finally this simplification of politics and reduction in the 
weight and complexity of our party organization — a program 
which by no means includes the destruction of party organiza- 
tions — ought to have a wholesome effect in giving us some real 
politics at our city halls and state capitals instead of the sham 
politics of warfare between " reformers " and " bosses " — the 
distinguishing futility of American political life. A wag at 
Albany once remarked that the chief function of party was to 
give the organizations that polled the highest and the next highest 
number of votes at the last preceding gubernatorial election 
places on the newly created boards and commissions. Whoever 
doubts the essential soundness of this penetrating analysis by 
an " expert " may find overwhelming demonstration of its truth 
in President Lowell's statistics on party voting in the United 
States. 2 If we could get the office-filling machine out of the 
way, we might possibly get an alignment of parties on real 
issues ; and in that event there might be a chance to carry to 
completion some real, constructive, vital social reforms. 

Charles A. Beard. 

1 American Ideals, p. 132. 

2 The Government of England, vol. ii, chap, xxx; see also Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1901. 



